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plays or theaters; but it seems clear that the main
developments of the drama were in romantic comedy
and chronicle history; and it is also clear that Shake-
speare was the unquestioned leader in both of these
forms.

In comparison with his associates, he was now the
master, relying on his own experience rather than on
their innovations. Neither the crude but popular
Mucedorus (1595) nor Dekker's poetical extravagance,
Old F&rtunatus (1596), could contribute to his develop-
ment of romantic comedy; and domestic comedy could
not instruct the inventor of Launce and Launcelot.
Incidental relationships may indeed be noted. As
You Like It, for example, dramatizes a pastoral novel
with the addition of scenes that recall Robin Hood's
forest life, and may owe something to the suggestion of
two Robin Hood plays by Chettle and Munday, The
Downfall tfnd Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (1598).
But, on the whole, the indebtedness was on the other
side, and imitations indicate that men of Shakespeare's
day realized that romantic comedy and history could
not be carried farther.

In fact, a certain reaction set in against these forms
of drama. Near the close of the century new ten-
dencies became manifest. Comedy tended to become
more realistic and satiric. Chapman, Marston, Mid-
dleton, and Jonson, all began writing romantic comedy,
but changed shortly to realistic. Jonson, in his Every
Man in His Humour (1598), announced his opposition